THE   KULE   OF  OUTER   CROM\\ ELI

Book disturbed the Episcopalians of England. The
great revival in material prosperity affords a con-
clusive proof of the generally beneficial character
of the Cromwellian rule.

In the matter of foreign relations, the policy of the
Protectorate, although it led to a revival of English
prestige, is open to very serious criticism. After the
death of Charles I, the States of the Continent were
little inclined to recognise the new Republic. Two
of the envoys of the Parliament were murdered, with
the tacit approval of the courts to which they had
been accredited, and Charles II. was escorted to
Scotland by a Dutch squadroti. To Cromwell it
seemed most necessary to assert the might of his
country, and his ideas were thoroughly in accord
with those of the originators of the Navigation Act.
This measure, which provided that all goods should
come to English ports in vessels belonging either to
England or to the country producing the cargoes,
was directed to destroy that carrying trade, which
was the main source of wealth to the United Pro-
vinces (1651). The Dutch refused to obey such a
regulation, and a naval war followed, in which Blake,
De Ruyter, and Von Tromp gained much distinc-
tion. For a time the success was almost equally
divided, but eventually a decisive battle was won by
the English off the North Foreland (1654). A peace
was concluded by which the Provinces accepted the
Navigation Act, and entered into alliance with their
late enemies, a league joined by Denmark, Sweden,
and Switzerland, Having thus made his power felt,
Cromwell turned his attention to the realisation of